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\g T is about time that the Keramic fraternity should 
rise in a body and protest against the classification 
that they have heretofore received at the different 
exhibitions, which was undoubtedly the reason 
that no ¢ndividual overglaze decorator received 
an award at Paris. (The National League, asa 
body, received a medal.) The American people 
were delighted with the exhibit; the French ad- 
mired it and all foreigners were impressed to see 
such good work from the Clubs, yet the jury 
MK could go no further, for they had not the power 
Mm to give medals to ¢xdividual decorators of the 
League, any more than to individual decorators of factories. 
The exhibit was not in the right class, and has never been at 
an international or national exhibition. The proper classifica- 
tion has never been made for Keramic decorations irrespective 
of the ware upon which they are placed. It is just that point 
for which the executive of the League is working and which 
may be obtained for the Pan-American exhibition. 

While the jury in Paris was interested in our exhibit, they 
had no power to judge it excepting from the foffer’s stand- 
point, and all Keramic exhibits were judged wholly from the 
same. In the varied’ industries they could only recognize 
Keramic products. A friend of the League sought an inter 
view with an American representative on the Board of Jurors, 
to find if something could not be done to secure a higher 
medal for the League; this person was told that had it not 
been for the pottery portion of the exhibit (the Volkmar, the 
Dedham, the Newcomb, the McLaughlin, the Robelin, etc.), 
the jury would have been obliged to ignore it. 


The decorative work on foreign or domestic ware was not 
eligible to consideration, because the ware was not made by 
the decorator. According to the rules governing the jury, to 
decorate a piece of ware made by another is almost a crime, 
and in one instance where a small piece was found in one of 
the prominent French exhibits bearing a trade mark of another 
well-known factory, the entire collection was condemned, as 
the Clubs would have been, had it not been for the pottery. 


When the juror was asked if this was not as unjust as 
condemning a picture because the artist had not made the 
canvas, and if the exhibit should have been placed in another 
section, he said, “‘you are in the wrong department and this 
should have been looked into earlier.”” It had been done. The 
President of the League called Mr. Hurlbert’s attention to this 
and he saw at once the point and informed the Commissioner 
General of the fact and said, ‘‘these things do not belong to me,” 
when this reply came to him: “they go to you or not at all.” 

The League's exhibit was absolutely unique there being 
nothing like it from any other country, wherein the decoration 
was for competition and not the ware. When Mrs. Potter 


Palmer arrived from Paris, the indefatigable President of the 
League obtained an interview and she (Mrs. Palmer), gave the 
same idea, that the Keramic decorators had been shifted from 
one place to another in different World’s Fairs, and that they 
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had never received the proper the 
President has sent a petition to the Commissioner General 
of the Pan-American Exposition asking that this be done, and 
then followed her letters by a visit to Buffalo. She has applied 
for space in the -ize Arts department, and protests in the 
name of the League against the exhibit going into the Man- 
ufacturers or Liberal Arts Building. With all the facts in 
her possession, it is to be hoped that her urgent appeal may 
have the desired effect. If this is done at Buffalo, it will 
establish a precedent which can not hereafter be ignored. 

Since writing the above, we have had a report from Mrs. 
Osgood, the President of the National League of Mineral 
Painters, giving the points that she gained in Buffalo, from 
the Commissioner General. This report will be found in 
another column under “League Notes.” ‘Where there is a 
will there is a way.” 

The KERAMIC STUDIO takes pleasure in announcing the 
fact that Mr. Louis Tiffany is busy experimenting in pottery, 
which no doubt means that he will finally produce something 
as artistic as his Favrile glass. In an interview with the mana- 
ger, our representative was told that as yet, Mr. Tiffany is in 
the experimental stage, but that he had been so charmed with 
the work of artist potters at the Paris Exposition, that he 
came home with the determination to try it, and that he would 
probably produce something in the lustre bodies. 

Our editor, Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, had for this number a 
holly and mistletoe decoration for cup and saucer, plate and 
tray. The design was unfortunately lost through the mail 
and was too elaborate to be made over in time for this issue. 
We hope to be able to give it in next number. 

Beginning with January, 1901, we will try to give a color 
study in every number. We donot promtse to do so permanently, 
as the expense of our fine color studies ts so great that we could 
not keep it up unless we get a hearty support from subscribers. 
This will be in the way of experiment until the beginning of our 
third year, in May, 901. We will then say whether the color 
study in every number can bea permanent feature of Keramic 
Studio or not. Meanwhile we ask our subscribers to say a good 
word for us to those of their friends who are not yet subscribers. 
Tf we are to give a color study every month and not increase the 
price of the Magazine, we must have an increase in the sub- 


scription list. 


The Trustees of Cooper Union have arranged a full course 
of instruction in decorative art, to be given in the daytime in 
connection with the Art Museum, for students intending to 
practice any of the decorative arts, and who have already 
attained some facility in architectural drawing and in drawing 
from the cast, as well as knowledge of the orders of archi- 
tecture and their application. Special instruction will be given 
in the designing of furniture, fabrics, metal work, ceramics, 
stained glass and other branches of interior decoration. 
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VOLKMAR WARE 


R. CHAS. VOLKMAR, who writes an interesting article on 
M the potter’s wheel in this number, had an exhibition of 
his fine potteries at the Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, last 
month. This exhibition was worth seeing, and we would ad- 
vise some of our decorators who missed this opportunity to 
go and examine the specimens from his Corona kilns which 
Mr. Volkmar keeps permanently at the Macbeth Gallery on 
Fifth Avenue. They will certainly enjoy the simplicity and 
artistic beauty of the shapes and the restful coloring of these 
charming pieces. 

All, with the exception of some tiles, are undecorated 
color pieces, the color being seldom uniform, but an artistic 
shading of different hues of the same color, or a pleasant com- 
bination of colors. The splashed and mottled pieces seemed 
to us especially attractive. Among single color pieces we 
noticed some rich blues and a delicate pink. A tea set in 
pink was different from the jars, cups and vases which consti- 
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tuted the bulk of the exhibit, but not the less attractive. 
Some pieces are finished with a light touch of lustre, giving 
them a very pleasing iridescent metallic finish. 


At the Macbeth Gallery a vase of metallic finish, deco. 
rated with a finely modelled figure shows that if Mr. Volkmar 
confines himself generally to very simple work, it is only that 
the simplest shapes and coloring appeal to his artistic feeling 
more than elaborate decoration. And in pottery more than 
anything else, simplicity is an essential condition of artistic 
beauty. The study of Mr. Volkmar’s wares will be a profitable 
lesson to those of our decorators who imagine that their china 
is not properly decorated unless it is covered with a dozen 
colors and a load of gold.” Asa maker of tiles, Mr. Volkmar 
has made quite a reputation, his tiles being unique in texture 
and coloring. Some of them have lately been placed in the 
Rockfeller residence in Tarrytown; in the Boston Public 
Library, the Fulton National Bank of Brooklyn and in the 
National Arts Club of New York. 


SOUTHERN WILD CLEMATIS—MRS. T. T. ROCHE 


Tt" vine grows in the swamps around Mobile, but bears 
transplanting. After once it is domesticated it grows 


more luxuriously, often becoming a richer purple and growing 
in thick clusters. It is very erratic, never having two sprays 
or clusters alike. The vine is a mingled green, brown and 


purple. The young shoots are a very light green. The 
leaves are grass green, often shaded darker green. The 
flowers are light and dark purple, sometimes blue, with centre 
of straw color toned with white. The buds and seed area 


light and a dark green, 
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HOLLY AND MISTLETOE— MAUD BRIGGS KNOWLTON SUPPLEMENT TO KERAMIC STUDIO Bi 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. DECEMBER, 1900 . 
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WEDGWOOD 


[FROM JERVIS’ POTTERY MARKS.] 
osIAH Wedgwood began to manufacture the pottery 
J called by his name in 1759. On old specimens the main 
mark is the name impressed in the clay, varying from 4 to 


4 of an inch in height. Some- 
the initial letter only WEDCWOOD 
was a capital. Wedgwood took Wedaw ood 


Thomas Bentlev into partnership 
Wedgwood ¥ Bentley 


in 1766 when the names were con- 
joined in the mark. Bentley's 
partnership only extended to or- 
namental pieces. He died in 1780. 
The Jasper dip was invented in 
1777. The Portland vase was 
copied in 1790; in the same year 
Josiah Wedgwood took into part- 
nership his three sons and nephew 
and in 1795 he died. The mark 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD with 
a date underneath, belongs to the 
time when the works were carried 
on by a son of the founder. In 
the older stamps the O was always 
wide; in the later ones it is always 
narrow, The Portland vase mark 


WEDGWOoOD 
& BENTLEY 


is the present mark on china only. 
The pottery is marked Wedgwood 
and Angland impressed in differ- 
ent places. The printed ware has 
various marks and is of small 
value. All the pottery or china 
stamped /nxg/and is modern. 


PORT 
EXHIBITION AT MISS M. T. WYNNE’S ART STORE 


[" is too bad that many more workers did not avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to exhibit at Miss Wynne’s, for 
she has made some good sales and has taken a great deal of 
pains to bring the work before the public. Next year there 
should be at least one representative piece from each deco- 
rator, There were many interesting things shown, but there 
was also some execrable work sent, for which no sane person 
should have been responsible, but this is not to be wondered 
at when Miss Wynne so generously gave space to all who 
might wish to exhibit. The leading New York artists were 
represented, but not so fully as they will be in another year. 
Many of them were away and did not know in time to prepare. 
Boston was well represented by Mr. Callowhill and Miss 
Fairbanks and we wish that we had more space to go into 
detail. Mr. Callowhill’s work showed decided individuality and 
his punch bow! with a dim suggestion of roses under a lustrous 
color has kept the china decorators guessing, whether it was 
an old decoration cleverly covered up or a new method of 
laying one wash over another. At any rate the effect was 
artistic and rich and it looked original and professional, espe- 
cially his conventional designs, and we wish that the decorations 
of a few thousand of the punch bowls everywhere zx evidence 
could also be as cleverly obscured, and we should think that 
Mr. Callowhill might do a land office business if he could give 
a formula for doing so. 
Miss Fairbank’s work shows her training in water color, 
and her conventional work is good. Mrs. E. L. Howe’s 
toilet set was extremely dainty and well designed. It was 


color. 


in true elegant French style, which, after all, is fascinating 
on porcelain if well done. Mrs. Monachesi had a punch bowl 
in the underglaze. This bowl she modeled herself; it has a 
decoration of grapes in high relief, which made an original 
and clever piece. Miss Perry, of Detroit, had some interest- 
ing pieces—one a vase with birds decoratively treated, the 
effect all in greens and quite like underglaze. 

There was some attempt at conventional design, and while 
some of it was good, yet there was too much carelessness in 
details. To bea successful decorator, one must look after the 
lesser points. While this water color effect may be attractive 
in keramics, it certainly has a tendency to create carelessness, 
for if a flower or leaf does not “go” satisfactorily, just a little 
color rubbed into the background and over it will make it less 
prominent—at least (so thinks the amateur) and it will do. 
Well, to an arfzst, it looks quite what it is. Therefore, these 
exhibitions help the workers; they tell us what “not to do” 
and they are good things to “keep the fire alive.” 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE (Supplement) 
Maud Briggs Knowlton 


F this design is to be treated in the natural colors you should 
| use for the mistletoe berries—Silver Grey for shadows for 
lighter berries, for darker ones add a little Copenhagen. The 
leaves are a warm green; use Moss Brown and Shading Green 
for these, varying the tones to suit yourself. The stems are 
brownish green. In painting the holly berries use for brightest 
berries Yellow Red shaded with Pompadour; darker ones, 
use Pompadour and Blood Red shaded with Blood Red and 
just a bit of Ruby added. The very darkest berries may be 
made with Ruby and shaded with same. The leaves, unlike 
the mistletoe, are a darker bluer green, but in painting them 
care should be taken not to get them /oo dark as they will 
look very solid and “‘painty.” For leaves (lighter ones) use 
for first painting, Apple Green and Russian Green, shaded 
with Brown Green, while bluer ones are made of Russian 
Green and Shading Green used thin and shaded with same 
Be careful in painting the holly berries to save the 
little spot of high light in those which are prominent. The 
stems are made of Gold Grey and Copenhagen accented with 
Gold Grey and occasionally a dash of Finishing Brown. If 
after strengthening the mistletoe berries, the second painting, 
they should look cold, wash over some of the less prominent 
bunches a thin wash of Lemon Yellow and Apple Green. 

In the second painting of the holly, in the darkest berries 
a little black may be used in the darkest parts, but care should 
be taken not to use foo much. The leaves should be strength- 
ened with same colors as used for first painting, and carefully 
accented here and there where needed. If after firing twice, 
the design seems disconnected, use washes of Brown Green, 
Russian and Shading Green over the different leaves, and over 
some of the berries and most shadowy leaves use a wash of 
Pompadour. The background should be done with Russian 
Green, Lemon Yellow, Pompadour and Copenhagen, with a 
little Yellow Brown used sparingly. The general effect of 
background should be cool in color to offset the warmth of 
the red berries. Shadowy leaves and berries should be made 
in Gold Grey and Copenhagen. 


Etching—The process of eating away the glaze, or part 
of it, which is afterward covered with gold and gives a relief 
effect. 
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MISTLETOE DESIGN FOR GLASS FINGER BOWL, PUNCH CUP, AND PLATE—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


FINGER BOWL 
F it is desired to carry out this design in gold, it should first 
be drawn upon the bowl in bright gold and then fired. 
This will make the design show gold on both sides. The 
mistletoe may be in raised gold and the berries white enamel, 
the dotted band back of the design in flat gold dots. The 
dots at regular intervals may be either in white and green 


enamel or in gold. Put them rather farther apart than drawn. 
The paste for gold should be mixed as for china. Use any 
Roman gold for china over the paste. The flat gold and 
enamels are prepared especially for glass but are mixed and 
applied as for china. This design can be done in color if 
desired. Tint the band dark green stain, raise the design 
in white enamel and fire. After firing shade design with 
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light green for glass. Firing for glass can be done in any 
kiln but it is safer to experiment first with some broken bits 
to get the exact degree of heat. Asa rule, the kiln should 
have a dull red glow about half way upthe sides. Do not use 
stilts but have asbestos platten or squares which can be placed 
on the bottom of the kiln and on the shelves. The glass can 
then stand directly upon the asbestos. Do not allow any two 


pieces to touch. 
O O 


PUNCH CUP 


This design is suitable for china but can be adapted to 
glass cups for sherbet, in which case stain the edge ruby or 
green, and treat the design in either of the two ways already 
described. The dots at regular interval should be scarlet like 


the holly berries or alternately scarlet and white. The ribbon 


should be ruby or green like edge. 
PLATE DESIGN 


For china or glass.—-For the latter, dot the edge either 
with scarlet enamel or gold; raise the design in gold or enamel. 
In the latter case, raise the design in enamel, and in the second 
fire, paint the holly in dark green and use scarlet enamel for 
berries. The Greek scroll can be either ruby or dark green 
outlined in flat gold or simply flat gold lines. Other methods 
of treating the designs will suggest themselves to decorators. 
These designs were made in haste to replace a sheet of designs 
in the same motifs lost in the mail, which if found, will be re- 
produced later as they were quite different and adapted to 
shapes asked for by subscribers. 


NICOTINA DESIGN FOR TOBACCO JAR—GRACE W. STEPHENS 


S the Nicotina is the blossom of the cultivated tobacco 
A plant, it seems very suitable as a design for a tobacco 
jar, it being also appropriate for a vase. The blossoms close 
during the day, opening their creamy, fragrant petals in the 
evening. The leaves are long, irregular shaped, of a rather 
dull green. 

Paint the flowers cream color where fully opened,the tube 


and outside of petals being rather greenish, the stamens 


are also cream, calyx delicate green. A good result can 
be obtained by a Rookwood effect of yellows and browns, or 
more color can be introduced by painting in natural colors. 
Moss, Brown and Dark Greens, Meissen and Dark Brown in 
leaves and stems; Ivory Yellow, Moss and Brown Greens for 
blossoms, with plenty of deep yellow, browns and greens in 
background. It should be given at least three fires, firing 
hard each time. 
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FOR BEGINNERS—ENAMELS 


N the use of enamels, try to understand the chemistry of 
| them and to realize fully the kind of enamel one requires 
for each especial piece of work. Sometimes there may be an 
imperfect spot of enamel which may be remedied in another 
fire, but there may be some delicate points or effects that a 
strong fire would ruin, therefore an enamel requiring a light 
fire is the only thing to use. (By that is meant, an enamel 
which will glaze at a low temperature.) The German enamel, 
Aufsetzweis, requires a hard fire. Therefore, to counter- 
balance that quality use one-third best English enamel which 
acts asa flux; or the same effect may be obtained by using 
one-eighth of the ordinary flux. If color is required in the 
enamel, use it with the Aufsetzweis alone, the color acting as 
the flux. <All colors fire darker in the enamels, excepting the 
iron reds (which fire out). Therefore, make the enamels paler 


than desired when finished. If one is doing much work, it is 
better to own a kiln; then make some enamel tests, which 
will enable you to know your kiln thoroughly and just where 
to place your hard enamels or the soft enamels. 


There is very little enamel decoration done at the French 
factories, the porcelain being quite hard, yet our decorators 
keep right on enameling it and feel heart broken if one little 
dot flashes off, when the wonder is that any of it remains, 
The wares made at Trenton have a softer surface and take 
the enamels beautifully. If gold is not oily or sticky, enamel 
may be used over it in one firing, but the gold mast be just 
right. It isa great mistake to pile up the enamel too high, 
there is no beauty in it and the ware immediately loses its 
delicacy; especially is this so when used for table service. 
Try first only simple things, and many beautiful effects can be 
obtained. 
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DESIGN FOR BONBONNIERE—MRS. A. A. FRAZEE 


OR border, plain china can be left for background. Design 
done in paste, and turquoise enamels. Or bon-bon 


can be tinted with Chinese Yellows and have turquoise 
enamels, 
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MISLETOE PLATE DESIGN—ANNA B. LEONARD 


HIS design may be easily traced upon the rim of a plate, 
| the outline to be in flat gold with pale green lustre filling 
in the design. The little berries may be in silver, or white 
enamel with the faintest tint of yellow which will give a 
creamy tint to the enamel. The band on edge of plate is in 
pale green lustre, so also the inner band, with a background 


of light yellow lustre. On the edge of plate there is the usual 
rim of gold. This design may be used for the flat enamel 
washes, or washes in plain color, with or without a_back- 
ground. 

For a simple salad plate the design in green against a 
white ground is quite effective and very quickly done. 
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THE POTTER’S WHEEL 


Charles Volkmar 


~ 


BN 


almost 
tainty. Figures found on tombs in Egypt 


thousand years. According to Birch’s His- 
tory of Ancient Pottery we find that ‘ The invention of the 
wheel has been ascribed to all the great nations of antiquity ; 
it is mentioned in the Scriptures, and was certainly in use at 
an early period in Assyria. The very oldest vases of Greece, 
some of which are supposed to have been made in the heroic 
ages, bear marks of having been turned on the wheel.” 
Comparing such ancient pottery, where the revolving 
motion of the clay is evident, with the still earlier periods 
when vessels were fashioned by hand, in which case a rude 
unsymmetrical shape was the only result, the wheel must have 


HE origin of the potter’s wheel goes back 
to such a remote period that its history is 
impossible to trace with any cer- 


show that it has been in use at least four 
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The potter, dipping his hands from time to time into water 


(that the clay may not adhere to them), fashions it first into 
a tall column (see Fig. B.) this is forced down again into a 
lump by a light pressure of the hand. This operation is con- 
tinued until assured that no air bubbles can possibly remain 
in the body of the clay. 

Now moderating the speed of the wheel he proceeds to 
give it the first form, which is always cylindrical. 
obtained by gradually inserting the thumbs into the centre of 
the clay (Fig. C). After a small opening has been obtained 
it is important to introduce a few drops of water with the 
hand, this will facilitate the work a great deal. The greatest 
difficulty with which the beginner has to contend is to under- 
stand how to centre his clay, and keep it centred while the 
piece is in progress. The clay will yield to the slightest pres- 
sure, when the wheel is in motion, and this pressure should 
always be even. 

The moment the student feels the slightest tendency to 
the wobbling of his piece he must immediately reduce the 


given a great impetus to the art of pottery, at the time of its 
invention. Although the method of constructing the potter's 
wheel may have improved in the course of time, the principle 
of its revolving motion on a pivot remains the same up to the 
present. The first wheel used, according to ancient drawings, 
represents a revolving horizontal disk only, later it developed 
into an upright shaft about three feet long, with a disk at the 
top to hold the clay, and a driving wheel below that is turned 
by the potter’s right foot. The simplicity of this construc- 
tion makes improvements difficult, and the most modern 
wheel may have no other claim for superiority than some 
minor detail of little importance. 

It is necessary that the’ clay, to be used on the wheel, 
should be in a proper condition, that is, not too hard, nor too 
soft, and free from hard lumps or stones. The required 
amount of clay is formed into a ball, then placed on the disk 
or circular board (see plate 1, Fig. A.) The wheel is now put 
in motion with the foot. It is important that the clay should 
be thoroughly attached to the disk and become well centred. 


speed of the wheel, and continue more slowly until he has re- 
gained his control of the clay. 

It is important to remember that every piece, no matter 
what its ultimate shape may be, is commenced according to 
the above instructions of a cylindrical shape. After the 
cylinder has been obtained, it can be widened by inserting the 
whole hand, introducing a few drops of water from time to 
time, or pulled together again, allowing the two hands to act, 
one in the centre of the piece, the other giving a slight pres- 
sure on the outside, in fact manipulated to produce any form 
or shape. The gradual progress to complete a piece is illus- 
trated on Plate No. 2, which shows finally the complete 
finished vessel. Should you be unsuccessful, and be obliged 
to discontinue, take the clay which you have been using and 
work it a few moments on a dry piece of plaster, when this 
same clay will be in a proper condition to recommence. 

To work the wheel successfully requires a light hand. 
If it takes exertion in handling the clay it is either to hard, 
or you may have an unsuitable clay, as all clays can not be 
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PLATE 2 


used on the wheel. Those of a more sandy nature will give 
the best results. 

It is generally assumed that it takes years of experience 
to learn the use of the wheel. This is not so, for it depends 
altogether on the ability of the pupil, his knowledge of draw- 
ing, and feeling for form, when the wheel becomes an instru- 
ment in his hands which he can control with the same delight 
and pleasure as a good draughtsman his piece of charcoal. 
As a matter of course to become a practical thrower and turn 


up three hundred and fifty flower pots for one doilar and 
make three dollars per day, requires experience. Whereas, 
nothing is more fascinating than to start with a lump of clay 
and allow it to assume different forms of simple and beautiful 
lines, continually changing, according to your fancy, drawing 
it up into a tall narrow piece, then pressing it down to a low 
flat shape, a few turns of the wheel and a light pressure of 
the hand producing a transformation, with seemingly no ef- 
fort except the taste and feeling for the beautiful. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING ON CHINA 


ERY few have attempted the painting of landscape on 
V china. Yet a panel painted with such a subject would 
make a delightful picture for framing. The above landscape 
by Mr. George H. Clark will be found a suggestive bit and a 
wide range is given to the painter's fancy. Blue Green, Moss 


or Royal Green, Apple Green, Brown Green, Dark Green 7, 
Yellow Brown, Violet of Iron, Meissen Brown and Finishing 
Brown, the various greys, Pompadour and Carmine will be 
found valuable colors for this work. Keep the distances cool 
and use the brighter tones in the foreground. 
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VASES 


TURKISH FANS 
AND POPPIES 


MRS. B. W. PAIST 


TURKISH FANS (Conventional) 


HE jars were painted against a background of Old Blue at 
the top and Brown Green very dark below. For the 
sandal wood color use Yellow Brown shaded with Sepia and 
Brown Green, The spots in the centre are Red and Green 
alternating. But one should not try to paint this vase with- 
out one of the fans forastudy. This vase is Ceramic Belleek, 
giving a very high glaze and the effect of the whole is very 
dark and rich. 


POPPIES (Semi-Conventional) 


HIS vase is Ceramic Belleek. The decorations in natural 

colors against a background of Old Blue, Dark Green 

and Ecru. Spaced off by the design itself, the Old Blue 

making the background for the rich red of the poppies, the 

Dark Green for the foliage, and the Ecru at the top, this 
design being outlined with black. 

For the poppies use Blood Red glazed with Pompadour 
Red; cool greens for the foliage. 


DESIGN FOR PLATE—SUE ENNIS 


ORK the background of the design in Night Green and 


Shading Green. Bring medallions out in Yellow 
Brown and Canary Yellow. Tint wash flower in it in light 


Violet of Gold, The smaller medallion in Pompadour No. 
23. Ivory Yellow Sepia and Yellow Brown. Stems in greens 
and browns. Edge can be gold or a rich brown. 
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AND on edge—Capucine Red, put on to depth of coral 
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MISTLETOE CUP AND SAUCER—CORA WRIGHT 


Grey Green with white berries outlined with black. From band 
shade; line of black on inner edge. Mistletoe—Pale down to white space-—dots of gold. White space—deep ivory. 
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Succeeding the first bewilderment caused 

NOTES by the published list of awards made to the 

League at the Paris Exposition, came the 

strong purpose to understand from the highest authority the 
basis upon which these awards were made. 

The lack of recognition accorded to mineral painters and 
decorators pointed to the conclusion that a radical wrong ex- 
isted, and that unless the nature of the wrong could be made 
clear, and a remedy provided, the value to us of future expo- 
sitions could not be assured. A careful sifting of information 
obtained from those connected with the Commission, showed 
that in the class and group in which we were placed our pecu- 
liar work could not obtain recognition independent of the 
ware on which it was placed. Further inquiry showed that 
this state of things existed at the World’s Fair, at Atlanta, 
and that in the Pan-American the same traditionary classifica- 
tion was being adhered to. 


STUDIO 


At each exposition application has been made for ad- 
mission to the Fine Arts, but without avail. In applying for 
admission to Fine Arts Group, in Pan-American, the dominant 
idea was to obtain a just classification which would give to 
mineral painters and decorators a chance to be judged on the 
merits of their art. The rejection of this application brought 
about a conference with the Pan-American executives and re- 
sulted in a new class being formed, which will be published in 
the official classification. The achievement of this gives us 
an undisputed place. Pariahs, we have wandered from 
Woman's Building to Machinery Hall, welcomed always and 
encouragingly tolerated by the jury. Is it not something to 
have achieved a place and ae class in which we belong by 
official sanction? Should it not bring to the League the en- 
couragement and support of everyone who may be benefitted 
by our efforts. 

Mks. WORTH OSGOOD, President. 


N. L. M. P, COURSE OF STUDY. SUBJECTS FOR ORIGINAL TREATMENT. 1900-1905. 


FLOWERS. 


Strawberries for Plate or Bowl. s 
Strawberry Conventional Border. 


out figures. 


ORNAMENT. FIGURE. LANDSCAPE. 
Sumac and Goldenrod. Maize. Conventionalized. Mondamin, from Hiawatha. Flight of Water Fowl. Autumn 

Oct. | Virginia Creeper. 
— 1 * Grape or Hop Design for Tankard or 
Nov.| Bowl. 

*Passion Flower Design tor Bowl. 

| *Brown Oak and Mistletoe for Bowl. Frost Crystal Design in Enamel and Kabibonokka. Head from Hiawatha. Winter woods, with Game and Hunt- 
Dec. Holly Silver, Holly Border. ers, for Mantel Tiles. 

y. 
Jan. |*Bowl Design; Wampum, Indian 

Weapons, Etc. 

| Squirrel Cups and Trillium Daffodils. MEDAL DESIGN FOR N. L. M. F. 
Feb. | Crocus, or Accepted design to be permanent; medal to be awarded annually in gold, silver and bronze, to three classes in 
Mar. | Magnolia, or Keramic work (determined in advance by vote). Each medal carries additional prize scholarship, now’ being arranged. 

| p : Mr. F. B. Aulich offers ten lessons free in his studio to the maker of the best flower design. 

-oppy. 

| Arbutus. Arabesque. Our Lady of the Lilies. Orchard in Bloom. 
Apr. | Lilies. Arbutus in Conventional Border. 
May | Apple Blossoms. 

Roses. 

| Fleur de Lis for Vase. Sword with Fleur de Lis and Blades ; Head of Joan of Are. a Sencar at ou. 
June { Coat ot Arms. 

| 


* Designs for competition. Other classes to be arnounced December 1. 


The gold medal will be awarded the first year, viz.: 1901, to the maker of the accepted design. All medal designs in competition must be submitted to the 
committee before March 31,1901. Address to Mrs. Worth Osgood, Chairman. Both obverse and reverse must be absolutely original. 
“otes to determine the classes of keramic work to which the silver and bronze medals shall be awarded in 1901 should be forwarded to the same address before 
the 30th of November, 1900, in order that the choice may be known in Decetnber, thus giving members of the N. L. M. P. four to five months in which to complete work 
for competition, All three medals will be awarded at the Pan-American Exposition, to be held at Buffalo, May, 1901, to November, 1901. 


MRS. WORTH OSGOOD, Pres. N. L. M. P., 
402 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It is hoped that the plan of study will be taken up by each club. The 
flower designs as suggested are numerous, for the reason that flowers could 
scarcely be found to fit the same month in various localities. It is not ex- 
pected that any club should carry out the entire flower program, but make a 
choice of one for each month. It is advisable that each club select one group 
(two months) for especial study, put its best work into it and exchange with 
one or more League clubs for exhibition and criticism. The annual exhibition 
of the Duquesne Ceramic Club will take place about the middle of April, rgot. 
At its close a portion of the work will be shipped to Buffalo as part of the 
N. L. M. P. display at the Pan-American Exposition. What I propose is, 
that your club select one of the three groups preceding our local exhibition 
and lend to the Duquesne Ceramic Club such work as you may choose, illus- 
trating it, which will be exhibited as the “* Loan,’’ with our own at 
the Carnegie Gallery, and with our own, if desired, shipped thence to Buffalo. 
We to reciprocate by sending work of one group of months to your club’s 
local exhibition. 

| think we should havea “circulating library’’ of these exhibitions run- 
ning through all the clubs inthe League. It is most important this year that 
we break the ice, even if the scheme be only carried out in three or four clubs. 
The best designs are to be published. The exchange of club work on the 
program will be of the utmost importance, after which a summing up by the 
KERAMIC STUDIO, making its criticisms clearer by comparing the qualities 
and defects of the work from many selections and by many hands, each being 


already known to all the rest, would be more intelligible and useful than any 
other. 


As to the medal scholarships, we should have option of at least one in 
each city having a good art school, as a free gift or at special rates, it being 


SOPHIE G. KEENAN, Chairman Ed. Com., 
5550 Hays Street, E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


understood that only three of the whole number will be claimed annually by 
the winners of the medals. A member from one section might be unable to 
avail herself of any but a local scholarship; on the other hand, might prefer 
one in another city. With the option of a dozen schools and studios at the 
disposal of the League, each would, on an average, be called for once in four 
years, and that always by a person likely to do it credit. A voice on the jurv 
of award, which may be delegated, belongs to each school making such a 
tender. 

Will you, for your part, see whether such a course of lessons cannot be 
obtained for the N. L. M. P. in that school of art, and another in that studio 
of your city, which would be most valuable to the League on the terms pro- 
posed? Also let me know as early as possible, the date of your club’s next 
exhibition. [| am anxious to carry out the plan proposed by several members 
of having one group at least in each club, purchase and use a potter’s wheel, 
learn the process from a practical potter, and make the products a part of 
this year’s exchange exhibit. However crude at first, I believe the efforts to 
express oneself and one’s own idea in the clay form, in glaze and fire, in de- 
sign and color, is the surest, perhaps the only way to arrive at something 
consistent, strong and national. If we are ever to have anything new, we 
must get it in the clay out of which we were digging. When we have 
familiarized ourselves with these substances for a year or two, we shall be 
better prepared to select a site for our National School of Mineral Painting 
with adjuncts of potteries, glass houses and a museum. 

I shall hope to see this work made a part of next year’s study course. 
Will you please let me know as early as possible the opinion of your club on 
this matter, and upon the plan of exchange exhibitions? Also what success 
in obtaining scholarships in your city? 

Very truly yours, 
SOPHIE G. KEENAN, 
Chairman Ed. Com. N. L. M. P., 
5550 Hays St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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CLUB The Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters 

NEWS holds its annual exhibition Dec. 4th-5th, at the 

Pouch Mansion. Mrs. J. H. Havens will ex- 

hibit with the society her original designs of art linens and 
hand made laces. 

The Atlan Club of Chicago, is having its annual exhibi- 
tion at the Art Institute, where the members held a formal 
reception the opening afternoon from two to five o'clock. In 
the evening the Art Institute held its first winter reception, 
it being also the opening of the exhibition of American Artists 
which was held in the wing, while at the same time the 
‘Nickerson rooms” were opened, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. 
Nickerson, a magnificent collection of keramics, jade, bronzes 
and pictures, valued at $750,000. One of the Atlan members 
writes: 

“As they were next to our exhibit in the north wing, 
we too kept ‘open house’ in the evening, and it was charm- 
ing. Always for the first reception a large number of women 
from the Fortnightly Woman’s Club and Antiquarian Club 
assist in receiving. A large orchestra played in the main hall, 
gorgeous rugs were spread in halls and rooms and full dress 
was the rule. 

“Our exhibit received its share of attention; although the 
next room held almost priceless keramics, ours held their own, 
which I fear would not have been the case if the decorations 
had been floral, in water color effect, for the two styles do not 
harmonize in the least.”’ 

The Mineral Art League of Boston held its first meeting 
of the season in the Studio of Mrs. Marcus Beebe, Saturday, 
October twentieth. After the business meeting about twenty 
plates were exhibited for criticism, Mrs. Caroline Nolan acting 
as critic in a most efficient manner, causing much enthusiasm 
as well as interest 

The Educational Committee for the year consists of Mrs. 
C. L. Swift, Mrs. M. A. Mayhew, Miss A. I. Johnson, who 
have secured the services of Miss Amy Sacker to give a course 
of lessons to the members on practical design. Miss Sacker’s 
well known ability and reputation as a teacher promises that 
good work will be done; many of the club feel that the long 
wished for opportunity to study together has arrived and not- 
withstanding that each member is a busy one, they all realize 
the importance of being under a capable instructor and critic. 

The KERAMIC STUDIO congratulates them and recom- 
mends this course for other clubs to follow. 

A meeting of the Jersey City Keramic Art Club was held 
November 5th, at the residence of Mrs. Browne. Miss Hum. 
ble was the critic for the day and gave a talk on originality of 
porcelain decoration. Mrs. Rowell talked of her experience 
with lustres, which was greatly enjoyed by the members. 


The first award was given to Miss Foster's work, which was 
done without instruction, and to Mrs. Mount whose work had 
been done under instruction. This club very wisely makes 
the distinction. 


JN THE Mr. Franz Bischoff has returned from his 
STUDIOS Paris trip and has taken up his classes in De- 


troit again. 

Mr. Charles F. Binns, of the State School of Ceramics 
at Alfred, New York, writes that he contemplates opening a 
summer school for the benefit of teachers and students wishing 
to study underglaze decoration and pottery. Alfred is among 
the mountains in Allegany County. A _ pleasant as well 
as a profitable summer could be spent there. The school has 
a fine studio provided with the facilities for the practice of 
mechanical and free-hand drawing and applied design. Ad- 
joining is a modeling room where, in addition to ornamental 
work in clay, the production of pure forms from designs on 
paper can be studied by means of horizontal and vertical 
lathes. There is also a large recom provided for a museum in 
which examples of clay work of every type may be studied. 
Students who are residents of New York State are exempt 
from payment of tuition. To students from other States a 
tuition fee of $50 a year is charged. Small laboratory fees to 
cover cost of materials and breakage are also required. 

What arrangements may be made for the summer school 
will be made public later. We should be glad to hear from 
those interested in underglaze as to whether such a class 
would be likely to have their support. It seems a very fine 
opportunity for those desiring a thorough technical knowledge 
of the subject at a slight cost. 

Mr. Charles Volkmar has been unable to take up his class 
at Mrs. Robineau’s studio on account of a heavy rush of work, 
but hopes to begin again about the ist of December. If the 
class is sufficiently large to warrant it he will have a potter's 
wheel and teach the making of pottery as well as the decora- 
tion underglaze. Later in the season an exhibition of the 
pupils’ work may be given at the National Art Club. There 
are already quite a number of decorators talking of taking up 
the work and an enthusiastic class is looked for. There is no 
doubt that a knowledge of underglaze painting and the mak- 
ing of pottery is becoming an essential of modern keramic 
education. 

Mrs. Mary Alley Neal has returned from abroad and will 
notify her pupils as soon as she is permanently settled. Any 
communication will reach her by addressing the KERAMIC 
STUDIO. | 

Miss Mary Taylor, the instructor of Keramics at the 
Cooper Institute, has just made some decorative studies of 
Chinese fish, which are quite different in color and form from 
the ordinary fish studies. 

Miss Dibble of Chicago, is able to be at her studio for 
work and classes after a distressing accident to her knee cap. 

Mrs. H. C. Calhoun gave a studio tea and reception in 
East Orange, New Jersey. Its chief feature, an exhibition of 
pupils work during the past season. The work was extremely 
interesting and the attendance large. 

The Misses Mason threw their studio open and held a 
charming tea and reception, their many friends being delighted 
to be able to see them socially. Miss M. Mason had some 
charming water color sketches made in the summer. The 
KERAMIC STUDIO will soon give one of her flower studies as 
a color supplement. 
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EXHIBITION 


HE Indiana Ceramic Association held its fourth annual 
| exhibit at Indianapolis, from October 22d to October 
27th, in the parlors of the Bates House. The President 
has sent us a delightful account of each member’s’ work, 
which we will be obliged to curtail on account of space, but 
the KERAMIC STUDIO suggests that this article be sent to 
other Clubs of the League that they may hear more fully 


A new feature of the exhibit was the selling of souvenir 
cups to increase the standing fund. These cups were deco- 
rated by the members. In the centre of the room was a sale 
table on which all articles for sale were placed with the name 
of the artist. Both sales and attendance were larger than at 
any previous exhibition, thus convincing the members that 
October is a better month for holding an Annual Exhibition 
than December, the month that has been heretofore selected. 


regarding this exhibition. 


CROCUS VASE—EVA MACOMBER 


HE original of this design had white crocuses with green 
a leaves, melting into a shaded green background, darkest 
at top, with a little Yellow Red and Russian Green at base. 
The flowers were shaded with a gray made of Apple Green 
and Rose in some places, and in others with Albert Yellow 
modified with Brown Green. A touch of Primrose Yellow 
should be used as the flowers merge into the stem, and a little 
Apple Green. The leaves are rather bluish green: use Apple 


Green, Deep Blue Green, Brown Green and Shading Green, 
with Dark Green in one or two places. The stems are yel- 
lowish green. For second fire strengthen everything and 
wash a tint of Apple Green over flowers that need to go back. 
This design could be done with lavender flowers, using 
Violet 2, and the same with Banding Blue in darker ones, 
and using Copenhagen and Violet 2 with the greens in the 
background. 
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HE late Mr. Ruskin said: ‘ The entire vitality of ceramic 
1 art depends upon its being full of truth or full of use; 
and however pleasant, wonderful or impressive it may be in 
itself, it must yet be of an inferior kind, and tend to deeper 
inferiority, unless it has clearly one of these main objects— 
either to state a true thing, or to adorn a serviceable one. It 
must never exist alone—never for itself. Every good piece 
of ceramic art involves skill, and the formation of an actually 
beautiful thing by it.” 

If we keep in mind Mr. Ruskin’s desideratum of pic- 
tures upon exquisitely molded porcelain, we shall see that 
the essentials of the ceramic art, as a special branch, comprise 
those of both the architectural and graphic divisions—skill, 


beauty, use and similitude. In one respect, therefore, it may 
be said to be the highest of all arts. 

ITERATURE has been enriched by figures drawn from 
L ceramic art. The pottery of all countries shows how re- 
ligion stimulated art, by furnishing it with themes, and infusing 
into it a spiritual signification which all could understand. The 
aboriginal American potter decorated his coarse vase with a 
few scratches made with a stick; his modern successor molds 
his porcelain in graceful forms, and brings to its ornamentation 
a palette of bright colors, a trained hand and a cultivated taste. 
And whatever form the art of decoration may assume, it is, 
when applied to pottery, practically imperishable. 


CONVENTIONAL CUP AND SAUCER—FRANK S. BROWNE., 
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THE COLLECTOR 
OLD CHINA FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


(When pieces are sent by express, expressage is paid by buyer.) 
For turther particulars, address Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 


p. ¢c.—perfect condition. rep.—repaired. 
g. c—good condition. cr.—cracked. 


f. c.—fair condition. ch —chipped (state number of chips). 


p. g.—perfect glaze or color. sm. ch.—small chips (use only for very 


2g. g.—good glaze or color. small chips which do not 

f g.—fair glaze or color. spoil the piece). 

b. g.—bad glaze or color. br. x.—broken, piece missing. 

ser.—scratched. br. o.—broken, can be repaired. 

STAFFORDSHIRE 

Merchants’ Exchange Fire, brown plate, 9-inch, g. c., - - $20.00 
Erie Canal, plate, Dewitt Clinton, 834-inch, slight crack in edge, 20 00 
Landing of Lafayette, dark blue plate, 1o-inch, p. c. and g., . 15.00 
Landing of Lafayette, dark blue plate, 10-inch, g. c., 2 or 3 slight scr., 12.00 
Landing of Lafavette, dark blue plate, 9 inch, g. c., - - 7.50 
Millenium plate, blue, 7-inch, g.c., - - 5.00 
Little Boy Blue platter, 15x12, g.c. but scr., - - 10 00 
Small tureen and cover, 8 in. long, 5% in. high, tishing scene, deep 

blue (Clews), g. c. and g., - 5-00 


Caledonian plate, Scottish landscape border, Highlander in center black, 
Adams imprinted, 10%-inch, p. c. and g., - - - 


2.00 

Blue plate, 5-inch (wild roses), g. c., - - 1.00 

Willow pattern plate, g-inch, good specimen, slight crack on edge, 1.00 
LUSTRES 

Silver lustre sugar bowl and creamer, g. c, - . - 10. 


Silver lustre sugar bow] and creamer, rep., - - - - 8 
Copper lustre pitcher, 4-inch, polychrome floral decoration in enamels,g.c. 5.00 
Pink and copper lustre pitcher, 6-inch, rep., - - : 3 
Copper creamer, 4-inch, polychrome dec. on white band, g. c., : 2 
Cup and saucer, flower dec. in lustres, - : - . 1.50 
MISCELI_ANEOUS 
Nymphenberg fish platter, 27x11, marked, p. c., Dresden decoration, 12.00 


Sportive Innocence pitcher, 734-inch, cracked, rep., - - 10.00 
Old Engilsh pitcher, Wedgwood style, white relief flowers on grev 
ground, 7% in. high, 6 in. broad, slight crack near handle, - 4.50 
Minton plate from John Hoe collection, bird and flower, p. c., marked, 5.00 
Gotha plate, landscape, figure in centre, gold band, unmarked, 4.00 
Lowestoft helmet creamer, good specimen, 4'-inch, handle rep., 4.00 
Lowestoft cup and saucer, gold vine decoration, g. c., - - 3.00 
Leeds gravy dish, green band, g.c, 1.50 
Delft blue and white plate, 9 inch, floral decoration, g. c., - 1.50 
Dutch Delft plate, blue and white, 8-inch, g. c., . - - 1.50 
Orange and gold Davenport plate, 6-inch, g. c., - 


Our exchange column is open free of charge to subscribers. From subscribers 
only we will also be pleased to receive orders for special speciinens, and will try to 
fill the orders in New York shops, at or inside of limits given, charging only 10 per 
cent. commission On purchases. 


We advise subscribers who list old china for sale to consign the pieces to 
us, when possible, as it will make sale easier, they paying express charges. 


000 
SALT-GLAZE WARE 


ANY desultory articles have been written about Salt-glaze, 

but all are in a measure unsatisfactory to the lover of 

old porcelain and pottery. The reason why no complete his- 

tory of this interesting glaze has been written is that, like 

many good things, it ‘“‘stole upon us ere we were aware,” and 

its beginnings lie shrouded in uncertainty. The pretty story 

of its discovery or the accident of its birth in England may 
be classed with most traditions. 

The house maid and pot of brine, the unglazed pot and 
its careless overflow, all are excellent reminders that potter’s 
accidents in firing often bring delightful results. There is 
little doubt that this effective way of finishing stoneware 
originated in the Netherlands. Its earliest record in England 
is connected with the name of John Dwight at Fulham. 
About the same time John Phillip and David Elers, Dutch- 
men, guarded a similar secret at their pottery in Stafford- 
shire. The names of Ashbury and Twyford are also associa- 
ted with cream ware glazed in this fashion, but they stole the 
secret from the Elers who first employed them. These men 
used native clays in the manufacture of white ware. 


From 1752 to 1759 Josiah Wedgewood, then associated 
with Thomas Whieldon, made quantities of beautifully 
finished pieces for table use. Some were also made at Liver- 
pool and at Jackfield, Shropshire. A knowledge of the 
chemistry of pottery is essential for thorough study of this 
art, but the amateur can easily understand the simple process 
of salt-glaze. 

Glazes are usually put on biscuit by dipping the article 
into a prepared solution before putting into the kiln. Some- 
times one firing does for both biscuit and glaze. Glazes were 
often painted on the biscuit with a brush but the salt-glaze is 
done during the firing and when the fire is the hottest. Salt 
is put into the kiln through gpenings and when formed into 
vapor has a chemical action upon the surface of the heated 
clay. When Elers used the salt process so much smoke came 
from his chimneys as to cause both inquiry and complaint. 

There are some rare examples of white salt-glaze to be 
found in private collections and museums of England but one 
rarely runs across a specimen in America. The best white 
specimens were decorated with reliefs stamped on the ware 
by means of seals, first made in moulds and applied to the 
surface. Later the whole piece was made in a brass mould 
and finally plaster of Paris was used for this purpose. The 
plaster moulds, however, did not give the same sharp detail. 

Tea pots of this white ware were very popular and of ex- 
cellent designs. Some odd shapes were modelled from ani- 
mals. A few choice designs in sauce bowls are still found. 
Much of this ware is wrongly called Leeds, but doubtless 
some sait-glaze ware was made at Leeds Old Pottery and in 
its vicinity. 

The gray stone ware of Flanders is familiar to most and 
the salt-glaze peculiarly suited to the body which always 
ranks well with artistic results even though coarse and easily 
obtained. 

There are only three colors used in connection with salt- 
glaze. Cobalt applied to the surface blends in the kiln with 
the salt vapor forming a rich transparent blue. Dark brown 
is produced by the use of iron and puce by the use of manga- 
nese. 

Nothing can be more artistic and interesting than some 
of these old white pieces. One can gloat on the beauty and 
rejoice that the abundance of decoration of modern days was 
spared, and that the rare white with its soft finish was saved 
from the hand of the spoiler. Of course such a method of 
glazing often brought uncertain results and produced rough 
and gritty surfaces, undesirable either for table use or orna- 
ment. The tea-pot shown is a good example of modelling 
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and finish. The upper part has a band in conventional relief 
design and the lower part is fluted. There were some plates 
sold at auction in New York last winter that were not suff- 
ciently valued but I recently found one in a neighboring city 
held at such a price that even the collector, who is apt to 
value at the highest, hesitated to affirm the extravagant esti- 
mate. However, a good specimen is worth alla well-informed 
collector is likely to give for it, as good specimens are not 
abundant. 
CARRIE STOW-WAIT. 

900 


SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED DESIGNS IN OLD 
ENGLISH CHINA 


LIVERPOOL CHINA 


IVERPOOL cream ware with black prints is known to have 
| preceded the dark blue wares of Staffordshire and ex- 
amples are therefore more difficult to obtain. Liverpool ware 
of the latter part of the 18th century and the first decade of 
this is seldom found in other forms than pitchers and bowls. 
Plates and platters are known to have been made but they 
are at present exceedingly scarce. I recently saw a large plat- 
ter with an engraved view of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
printed in black. The buildings represented were finished 
about 1805 and the piece referred to must have been made 
soon afterwards. 


A remarkable Liverpool plate has recently come to light 
which bears an elaborate cartoon or political design relating 
to American history. Inthe centre of the design stands a 
cow which is being milked by one man, while a second is 
sawing off her horns. At one side stand two other men of 
different nationalities, each holding in his right hand a bowl 
of bread and milk, while Jefferson stands in front clasping his 
hands in horror. In the foreground lies the British lion 
asleep, while in the background are the spires of a city with 
the word PHILADELPHIA printed above, and a sailing vessel 
stands high and dry ona rock. This cartoon was one of a 
number issued by the Federalists during the ‘‘Long Embargo” 
of 1807-1809. 

Professor John Boch McMaster, in his History of the 
People of the United States, describes another of the series, 


somewhat different in detail. It ‘‘ represents John Bull hold- 
ing the head of a cow. ‘Bony’ holds the tail, and Jeffer- 
son, on his knees, is milking her. He looks towards Bona- 
parte for orders, and, as he has no pail, seems to be asking 
how long he shall continue the waste.’”” The cow is symboli- 
cal of the United States, while the representatives of the 
other nations are robbing her of her substance. This latter 
device is also found upon Liverpool China. It occurs on a 
small cream ware milk jug in a collection in England, and a 
similar example is owned by a collector in this country. 


ERIE CANAL CHINA. 


In addition to the various Erie Canal views listed in 
Anglo-American Pottery, a new one has appeared. It isa red 
print on a shallow, oval dish, made by Enoch Wood & Sons 
of Bursham, England, and belongs to their series of ‘Celtic 
China” bearing American scenery, with the fruit and flower 
border. The exact title as printed on the back is “ Buffalo 


on Lake Erie.”” ‘The entrance to the canal is shown on the 
left, while the group of buildings to the right are supposed to 
picture the town as it appeared about 1830 or possibly a few 
years earlier. Erie Canal views are among the most popular 
of Anglo-American designs with collectors and this until now 
undescribed variety will prove of considerable interest 
to them. 
EDWIN A. BARBER. 


Mr. Barber's book on “American Glassware, Old and 
New,” is just out, too late to give a review of it in this 


number. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRERS 


The name Queen’s ware has come to have a general use as applied to 
creamy white earthen ware made at any of the early potteries. Wedgewood’s 
success in this ware received the royal approval of Queen Caroline and then 
this term was first used. 

The word Delft is also used for printed earthen ware made either in 
England or Holland, although it first came from the Dutch town of Delft, 
where the style originated. 

Leeds cream ware never had so thin a glaze as the cream ware of 
Wedgewood and so wears better, although the paste is lighter in weight. 
Its greenish tint is unmistakable. The decorations are usually extremely 
simple and dainty. 

No china was made in the Leeds Old Pottery. 

Silver lustre cannot be easily reproduced. 

€500d imitations of old copper lustre are being manufactured now. 

The twisted handle is a characteristic of both Leeds and Lowestoft. 
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BROWN CALF, WITH BACKGROUND BEATEN 
AND COLORED—F. FOOTE. 


ABOUT BOOK-BINDING 
Florence Foote 


HE revival of interest in book-binding 

as an art-craft brings out the ques- 

tion constantly as to whether it is a prac- 

tical work or not. I am asked daily 

regarding the methods of binding a book, 

and the different steps that lead up to the 
last final touch. 

It is a slow, careful process, in which 
infinite patience, a true eye and a true 
touch are almost indispensible. It is a 
work, to write of which in detail would 
filla book. The slight sketch I can give 
of it here will only serve to show how 
practical it is as a whole. 

A book, given to the binder to be re- 
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DARK GREEN CRUSHED LEVANT, DESIGN 
TOOLED IN GOLD—F. FOOTE. 
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bound, is first pulled apart, mended where 
it is necessary, the loose sheets guarded 
on to the other sheets, and the whole is 
re-sewed, glued and re-backed. 
this, it is ready for the boards, through 
which are laced the ends of the cords left 


after sewing, and in which the covers 


swing easily as they are opened or shut. 
The book, now in boards, is put into the 
press, and the top, bottom and fore-edge 


are Cut so as to give a firm, smooth sur- 


face for the gilding of the edges. The 
head-bands are made of sewing silk woven 
over small strips of vellum, which are 
held firmly in their places at the top and 
bottom of the book by pieces of paper 
pasted carefully over the back. These 
pieces are, in their turn, as carefully sand- 
papered off so as not to leave any unnec- 
essary thickness under the leather when 
the book is covered. 
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WHITE CALF, BACKGROUND BEATEN AND 
COLORED—F. FOOTE. 


The best skins used in book-binding 
are the levant moroccos, and after the 
size of the book has been taken the piece 
of leather is cut out and it is pared very 
thin about three-quarters of an inch on 
all the four sides, so as to fold smoothly 
over the edges of the boards. It is also 
pared down the center the width of the 
back of the book, then it is thoroughly 
pasted and worked down over the back 
first, then the sides. This is a difficult 
process, as the skin stretches when wet 
and lays in wrinkles and folds, all of 
which must be pressed absolutely flat. 

The work of getting a book into a 
cover, whether all leather or leather and 
some other material, is called ‘ forward- 
ing.” The process of decorating the 
covers and pasting back the end papers is 
called “finishing.” 
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CRUSHED BROWN LEVANT, INLAY OF PINK 
LEATHER, BLIND AND GOLD TOOLING 
—F. FOOTE. 


The decorations of a book may be 
done in many ways, and the tooling may 
be either in gold or ‘‘ blind tooling”’ as it 
is called, which is a design without the 
gold. The paper pattern for the design is 
made the size of the cover, and the design 
is worked out on it with the tools and 
gouges, blackened in a candle. When it 
is completed it is fastened to the cover 
with a slight touch of paste, and the 
whole design gone over with the same 
tools, which must be hot. When this 
is done, the paper is taken off and the 
pattern will be marked on the leather. 
Again it must be gone over with the hot 
tools to make it sharp and clear, after 
which it is brushed all over with a prepa- 


CRUSHED LEVANT, LIGHT BLUE, DESIGN 
TOOLED IN GOLD—F. FOOTE. 
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ration of egg and vinegar, called “glaise.”” This is done with 
a small brush, and must be thoroughly done. 

When the glaise is dry, the design is rubbed with grease of 
some kind and the gold leaf lifted from the cushion and 
pressed on it, so that the pattern comes out clearly through 
it. Again the hot tools are used, this time on the gold, and 
last of all the gold is brushed off with a piece of soft rubber, 
leaving the design (if you are fortunate enough to have had 
all things work in your favor) bright and brilliant against its 
background of attractive leather. If success is not gained the 
first time, there is nothing to be done but go through the 
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process again, and still again, until you get the result desired. 

“ Blind tooling” is the pattern tooled in a book without 
the gold. It is much easier, and most beautiful effects can 
be obtained by this process. Beaten leather covers are also 
most attractive, though the leather required for this work 
must be calf, not morocco. These, in brief, are a few of the 
steps that go to make up the binding of a book. It is a work 
of days and weeks, a work that will not be hurried or slighted, 
that shows every careful touch, and every careless one, and 
that calls for thorough and conscientious labor in every detail, 
but it repays the worker in the end. 


TREATMENT OF PYROGRAPHY PANEL 


Design for 


ee 


Bonbo Te. 


wale, dull blue. Flesh, warm and tanned with pale grayish 


A. G. Marshall 
OR general directions see the August number of KERAMIC 
Srubio. If the figure is painted color the sky a light 
warm gray with a pale orange tint in the lower part. Water 
greenish gray with whitish gray foam on near waves. Sand, 
light yellowish gray (a dull ochrey tone) with the wet portion 
brown. Boat, faded blue-green; deck, faded warm pink; gun- 


lights on shoulders, arms and feet, modeled very flat, outlined 
with fine dark line. Hair, black or deep cool drab. Trunks, 
cool brown with dark gray borders. Keep in harmony with 
the other figures, yet sufficiently varied from them to avoid 
monotony in coloring. Enlarge twice each way. The work- 
ing design of complete over-mantel will be published next 
month. (See design page 180.) 
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Pyrography 
Panel 
For Treatment 
see page 179. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Any questions to he answered by this department must be sent in by the Sth of 
the month preceding issue. 
Subscriber. — Hydrofluoric acid is the only acid which will remove well 
fired color from china. Acquo Regia will remove gold and lustre. Fine sand- 
paper will sometimes remove under fired color and paste. 


Mis. W. B.—If the lemonade stained your tankard, the color must have 
been under-fired. We should advise firing the tankard hard and repainting 
if necessary. A good glaze will prevent a recurrance of the accident. The 
colors used in grapes should stand a hard fire without harm. 


Mrs. R. T. R.—We expect to publish some studies of monks before long. 
We would suggest as something newer for the decoration of a whiskey jug 
the reeling figures in the December ’99 number of K. S., or a corn design in 
color, lustre or gold. 


Mrs. L. W. B.—Kindly send again the shape of your tray, as the design 
for it was lost in the mail. 

M. C. A.—We will have to refer you to Mr. Van der Leeden or any of 
our pyrography advertisers for any information in regard to Pyrography. In 


regard to work done under instruction, it should be so marked in exhibition. 
If the work is entirely that of the exhibitor, she has a right to exhibit it even 
though the design should be taken from some other source than her own 
brain. All decorators can not be original but they can do their own work. 

Opal glass shades are the kind usually chosen for decorating. Glass 
colors must be used unless a matt effect is desired, in which case ordinary 
china colors will do. To g6 with your punch bowl in grapes, why not decorate 
your Odette punch cups in a semi-conventional style, having a grape vine 
running around the cups with small pendant bunches of grapes and leaves at 
regular intervals? These could be painted naturalistically or done in lustre 
outlined in gold or black or gold outlined in any dark color. 

Mrs. A. C. B.—Monograms are quite suitable for dinner sets and should 
be on the rim. Any of the designs for plates given in the K. S. would be in 
good taste. The only permissible use of naturalistic flowers on table china is 
in medallions forming part of a design. Mr. Fry gives a treatment for his 
designs published in the K. S. If that does not seem clear enough for imita- 
tion of his style, the only way to do is to take lessons of him. We have 
found it impossible to procure a heliotrope study such as you desire, but we 
hope to publish one soon. 
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Revised List of Designs and Supplements. 


FOR THE BENEFIT of new readers, we herewith give a list of some of the designs published in 
past numbers of ‘‘ Keramic Studio.’’ All numbers mentioned are now for sale at 35 cents each, 


retail. The list does not include any design published in back numbers now out of print. 


NATURALISTIC 
Nasturtiums. ............... E. Aulich and Miss 

Yellow jessamine....... Miss Cushman 
Gooseberries for small April, 1900 
Strawberries for small May, 1900 
Blueberries for small plate June, 1900 
Raspberries for small September, 1900 
Mrs. Safford and Miss Doull...... ........... July, 1900 
Woman and child by Chaplin.. Treatment by Mrs. Alsop- “Robineau sSannantenlaaalaibiamnnaciionel May, 1899 
Lauretta (Head by Lefebv re) Treatment by —(edhanaetsemeetttecniinanniisinien September, 1900 
Figure on pond lily vase October, 1900 
Landscape & figure (Bodenhauser) Treat. by November, 1900 

CONVENTIONAL 
Wires. May, 1899 
Decorative figures for tankard May and June, 1900 
Decorative figures after Boutet de Monvel..... June,Sept.,Dec. ’99 
Hepatica cup and Sauer June, 1899 
Mice for cheese 
Mrs. Leonard and March, 1goo 
Butterfly tea and toast Set ............ 
Dutchman’s pipe for tobacco jar... 
Mrs. Alsop-Robineau September, tgoo 
Cup and saucer (floral decoration) .............. 
Yellow pond lily for October, 1900 
Pond lily cup and saucer and plate borders ...Mrs. Alsop-Robineau ..............:::eceseeeeeee 7 
Pond lily figures for Vase 

ORIENTAL 
Cup and saucer and inkstand ......... May, 1899 
Russian Cup and August, 1900 
Indo-Persian cup and saucer October, 1900 
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